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Abwtilino, the Bravo of Venice. 


CHAPTER XIV, 
The Assassin. 

Scarcery had she reached her chamber, 
ere Rosabella repented her having acted so 
courageously. It was cruel in her, she) 
thought, to have given him so harsh an answer! 
She recollected with what hopeless and mel-| 
ancholy looks the poor thunder-struck youth, 
had followed her steps as she turned to leave| 





him. She fancied that she saw him stretched | 
despairing oo the earth, his hair disheveled, | 
his eyes filled with tears. She heard him |) 
term her the murderess of his repose, pray | 
for death as his only refuge, and she saw hin) 
with every moment approach towards the, 
attainment of his prayer, through the tears) 
which he shed on her account. Already she! 
heard those dreadful words—‘t Flodoardo is 
no more !’—Already she saw the sympathising 
multitude weep round the tomb of him, whom 
ali the virtuous loved, and whom the wicked 
dreaded ; whom all his friends adored, and 
whom even his enemies admired, 

‘Alas! alas!’ cried she, ‘ this was but a 
wretched attempt to play the heroine; already 
does my resolution failme. Ah! Flodoardo, 
I meant not what [ said! I love you, love you 
now, and must love you always thot «hh Camilla] 
may chide, and though my good uncle may 
hate me,’ 

In a few days after this interview, she 
understood that an extraordinary alteration 
had taken place in Flodoardo’s manner and 
appearance; that he had withdrawn himself 
from all general society ; and that when the 
solicitations of his intimate friends compelled | 
him to appear in their circle, bis spirits| 





| could only be quenched with the offender's 





scemed evidently depressed by the weight ofan 
unconquerable melancholy. 

This intelligence was like the stroke of a) 
poienard to the feeling heart of Rosabella. | 
She fled for shelter to the solitude of hei 
chamber, there indulged her feelings without 
restraint, and lamented with showers of re- 
pentant tears, her harsh treatment of Ilodo- 
ardo. 


The grief which preyed in secret on her 
soul, soon undermined her health. No one 
could relieve her sufferings, for no one knew, 
the cause of her melancholy, or the origin of 
herillpyess. Nowonderthen that Rosabella’s 
situation at leneth excited the bitter! 
anxiety in the bosom of her venerable uncle 
No wonder, too, that Flodoarde entirels 
withdrew hineself trom a which wa 
become odious to him, since Rosabella was’ 


ost 


world 


Penough in bold, shrewd, desperate men, whose 


to be seen in it no longer; and that he 
devoted himself in solitude to the indulgence 
of a passion, which he had vainly endeavored 
to subdue ; and which, in the impetuosity of 
its course, had already swallowed up every 
other wish, and every other sentiment. 

But let us for a moment turn from the sick 
chamber of Rosabella, and visit the dwellings 
of the conspirators, who were now advancing 
with rapid strides towards the execution of 
their plans; and who, with every hour that 
passed over their heads, became more nu- 
merous, more powerful and more dangerous to 
Andreas and his beloved republic. 

Par6zzi, Memmo, Coutarino, and Falieri 
(the chiefs of this desperate undertaking) now 
assembled frequently in the Cardinal Gonza- 
ga’s palace, where the different plans for 
altering the constitution of Venice were 
brought forward and discussed. But in all 
these different schemes it was evident that 
the proposer was solely actuated by consid- 





erations of private interest. The object of 
one was to get free from the burthen of 
enormous debts; another was willing to 
sacrifice every thing to gratify his inordinate 
ambition; the cupidity of this man was excited 
by the treasures of Andreas and his friends ; 
while that was actuated by resentment of 
some fancied offence, a resentment which 


blood. 

These execrable wretches, who aimed at 
nothing less than the total overthrow of 
Venice, or at least of her government, looked 
towards the completion of their extravagant 
hopes with the greater confidence, since a 
new but necessary addition to the already 
existing taxes had put the Venetian populace 
out of humor with their rulers. 

Rich enough, both in adherents and in 





wealth, to realize their fearful projects ; rich | 
minds were well adapted to the contrivance | 
and execution of revolutionary projects; they 


‘now looked down with contempt upon the 


good old Doge, who as yet discovered no 
suspicion of the object of their nocturnal 
mectings. 

Still did they not dare to carry their pro- 
jects into effect till some principal persons 
in the state should be prevented by death 
from throwing obstacles in their way. For 
the accomplishment of this part of their plan 
they relied on the dagvers of the bandits. 
Dreadful, therefore was the sound in thei 
ears when the bell cave the signal for execu 
tion, and they 
expire on the scaffold whieh supported the 


headless trunks of the four Dravos. 


saw their best fouuded hope = | 


| 


| 
| 


But! 





if their consternation was great at thus losing 
the destined instruments of their designs, 
how extravagant was their joy when the proud 
Abellino dared openly to declare to Venice, 
that he still inhabited the republic, and that 
he still wore a dagger at the disposal of Vice. 

‘This desperado is the very man for us !’ 
they exclaimed unanimously, and in rapture ; 
and now their most ardent wish was to enroll 
Abellino in their service, 

That object was soon attained—they sought 
the daring ruffian, and he suffered himself to 
be found. He visited their meetings, but in 
his promises and demands he was equally 
extravagant, 

The first and most earnest wish of the 
whole conspiracy was the death of Conari, 
the procurator; aman whom the Doge valued 
beyond all others; a man, whose eagle-eyes 
made the conspirators hourly tremble for 
their secret, and whose services the Doge 
had accepted, in preference to those of the 
Cardinal Gonzaga.—But the sum which Abeel- 
lino demanded for the murder of this one 
man was enormous. 

* Give me the reward which I require,’ said 
he, ‘and I promise, on the word of a man of 
honof, that after this night the procurator 
Conari shall give you no further trouble. 
Exalt him to heaven, or imprison him in hell, 
I'll engage to find and stab him.’ 

What could they do? Abellino was not a 
man to be easily beat down in bis demands, 
The Cardinal was impatient to attain the 
summit of his wishes; but his road lay 
straight over Conari’s grave! 

Abellino received the sum demanded ; the 
next day the venerable Conari, the Doge’s 
best and dearest friend, the pride and safe- 
guard of the republic, was no longer nuinbered 
among the living. 

‘’Tis a terrible fellow, this Abzllino ’ 
cried the conspirators when the news reached 
them, and celebrated the Procuretor’s death 
in triumph at the Cardinal's midnight feast. 

The Doge was almost distracted with 
terror and astonishment. He engaged to 
vive ten thousand sequins to any one who 
should discover by whom Conari had been 
removed from the world, A proclamation tu 
this effect was published at the corner of 
every street in Venice, and made known 
throughout the territories of the republic. A 
few days after this proclamation had been 
made, a paper was discovered affixed to the 
principal door of the Venetian Signoria, 


VENETIANS! 


You would fain know the author of Conari's 
leath; to spare you much fruitless trouble, 
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I hereby acknowledge that I Abellino, was 
his assassin. Twice did I bury my dagger 
in his heart, and then sent his body to feed 
fishes. ‘The Doge promises ten thousend 
sequins to him who shall discover Conari’s 
murderer—and to him who shall be clever 
enough to seize him, Abellino hereby promises 
twenty—Adieu, Signors; I remain your 
faithful servant, ABEZELLINO, 


CHAPTER XV. 
The two greatest Men in Venice. 


Ir must be superfluous to inform my 
readers that all Venice became furious at this 
new insolence. Within the memory of man 
had no one ever treated with such derision 
the celebrated Venetian police, or set the 
Doge’s power at defiance with such proud 
temerity. This occurrence threw the whole 
city into confusion: every one was on the 
look-out; the patroles were doubled; the 
sbirri extended their researches on all sides; 
yet no one could see or hear, or discover the 
most distant trace of Abellino. 

The priests in their sermons strove to 
rouse the slumbering vengeance of Heaven to 
crush this insolent offender, the ladies were 
ready to swoon at the very name of Abellino, 
for who could assure them that, at some 
unexpected moment, he might not pay them 
the same compliment which he had paid to 
Rosabella? as for the old women, they 
unanimously asserted, that Abellino had sold 
himself to the Prince of Darkness, by whose 
assistance he was enabled to sport with the 
patience of all pious Venetians, and deride 
the impotence of their just indignation. The 
cardinal and his associates were proud of 
their terrible confederate, and looked forward 
with confidence to the triumphant issue of 
their undertaking. ‘The deserted family of 
Conari called down curses on his murderer’s 
head, and wished that their tears might be 
turned into a sea of sulphur, in whose waves 
they might plunge the monster Abzellino: 
nor did Conari’s relations feel more grief for 
his loss than the Doge and his two confidants, 
who swore never to rest till they had discov- 
ered the lurking-place of the ruthless assassin, 
and had punished his crime with ten-fold 
vengeance. 

* Yet, after all,’ said Andreas one evening, 
as he sat alone in his private chamber, * after 
all it must be confessed that this Abellino is 
a singular man. He who can do what Abe !- 
lino has done, must possess both such talents | 
and such courage as (stood he at the head | 
of an army) would enable him to conquer) 
half the world. Would that I could once get 
a sight of him !’ 

‘Look up then!’ roared Abellino, and 
clapped the Doge on the shoulder. Andreas | 
started from his seat. A collossal figure} 
stood before him, wrapt in a dark mantle, 
above which appeared a countenance so hide- 
ous and forbidding, that the universe could 
not have produced its equal, 

‘Who art thou ?’ staminered out the Doge. | 

‘Thou seest me, and canst doubt? well! 
then! Jam Abellino, the good friend of your! 
murdered Conari, and the republic’s most| 
submissive slave.’ 

The brave Andreas, who had never trem-| 
bled in fight by land or by sea, and for whom) 
no danger had possessed terror sufficient to! 
ehake his undaunted resolution, the brave! 
Andreas now forgot for a few moments his| 








| 


"tis Venice that fears Abzllino. 
| have me abjure my profession ? well, Andreas, 





usual presence of mind. Speechless did he || 
geze on the daring assassin, who stood before |! 


= Ee 


him calm and haughty, unappalled by the 
majesty of the greatest man in Venice. 

Abellino nodded to him with an air of 
familiar protection, and graciously conde- 
scended to grin upon him with a kind of half 
friendly smile. 

Abellino, said the Doge, at length endeav- 
oring to recollect himself, ‘thou art a 
fearful—a detestable man !’ 

‘Fearful?’ answered the Bravo: ‘dost thou 
think me so? good! that glads me to my 
very heart? detestable ? that may be so, or 
it may not. I confess the sign which I hang 
out gives no great promise of good enter- 
tainment within ; but yet, Andreas, one thing 
is certain. You and I stand on the same line, 
for at this moment we are the two greatest 
men in Venice; you in your way, I in mine,’ 

The Doge could not help smiling at the 
Bravo’s familiar tone. 

* Nay, nay!’ continued Abellino; ‘no 
smiles of disbelief, if you please. Allow me, 
though a Bravo, to compare myself to a 
Doge; truly I think there’s no great pre- 
sumption in placing myself on a level with a 
man whom I hold in my power, and who 
therefore is in fact beneath me.’ 

The Doge made a movement, as if he would 
have left him. 

‘Not so fast,’ said Abellino, laughing 
rudely, and he barred the Doge’s passage. 
‘Accident seldom unite in so small a space 
as this chamber a pair of such great men. 
Stay where you are, for I have not done with 
you yet: we must have a little conversation.’ 

‘Hear me, Abellino!’ said the Doge, 
mustering up all the dignity which he pos- 
sessed; ‘thou hast received great talents 
from Nature ; why dost thou employ them to 
so little advantage ? I here promise you, on 
my most sacred word, pardon for the past, 
and protection for the future, will you but 
name to me the villain who bribed you to 
assassinate Conari, abjure your bloody trade, 
and accept an honest employment in the 
service of the republic. If this offer is 
rejected, at least quit with all speed the 
territory of Venice, or | swear—— 

‘Ho! ho!’ interrupted Abellino; * pardon 
and protection, say you? it is long since I 
thought it worth my while to care for such 
trifles, 
without foreign aid; and as to pardon, 
mortals cannot give absolution for sins like 
nine, 

On that day when all men must give in the 
list of their offences, then too will I give in 
mine, but till then never. You would know 
the name of him who bribed me to be Conari’s 


|| murderer ? well, well; you shall know in— 


but not to-day. I must quit with all speed 
the Venetian territory ? and wherefore ? 
through fear of thee ? ho! ho! through fear 
of Venice 2? Ha! Abellino fears not Venice; 
You would 


there is one condition, which perhaps—— 

* Name it!’ cried the Doge eagerly ; * will 
ten thousand sequins purchase your departure 
from the republic ?’ 

‘I would gladly give you twice as much 
myself, could you recall the insult of offering 
No, Andreas, 
but one price can pay me: give me your 
niece for my bride; I love Rosabella, the 
daughter of Guiscard of Corfu. 

Monster! what insolence ? 

‘Ho! ho! patience, patience, good uncle 
that is to be! will you accept my terms : 


Abellino so miserable a bribe. 


Abellino is able to protect bimself| 


Name what sum can Satisfy you, and it 
shall be yours this instant, so you will only 
relieve Venice from your presence. Though 
it should cost the republic a million she will 
be a gainer, if her air is no longer poisoned 
by your breath,’ 

‘ Indeed ? why in fact a million is not so 
great a sum; for look ye, Andreas, I have 
just sold for near half a million, the lives of 
your two dear friends, Manfrone and Lomel- 
lino. Now give me Rosabella and I break 
the bargain.’ 

* Miscreant! has Heaven no lightnings.’ 

‘You will not? mark me! in four-and- 
twenty hours shall Manfrone and Lomellino 
be food for fishes. Abellino has said it, 
away.’ 

And with these words he drew a pistol 
from under his cloak, and flashed it in the 
Doge’s face. Blinded by the powder, and 
confused by the unexpected explosion, An- 
dreas started back, and sank bewildered ona 
neighboring sofa. He soon recovered from 
his astonishment; he sprang from his seat 
to sunmon his guards, and seize Abellino. 
But Abellino had already disappeared. 

On that same evening were Parozzi and 
his confederates assembled in the palace of 
the Cardinal Gonzaga. The table was spread 
with the most luxurious provision, and they 
arranged over their, flowing goblets plans for 
the republic’s ruin, The Cardinal related 
how he had of late contrived to insinuate 
himself into the Doge’s good graces, and had 
succeeded in impressing him with an opinion 
that the chiefs of the confederacy were fit 
men to hold offices of important trust.— 
Contarino boasted that he doubted not before 
long to be appointed to the vacant Procura- 
torship. Parozzi reckoned for his share, 
upon Rosabella’s hand, and the place of either 
Lomellino or Manfrone, when once those 
two chief obstacles to his hope should be 
removed. Such was the conversation in 
which they were engaged, when the clock 
struck twelve, the doors flew open, and 
Abellino stood before them. 

‘Wine there!’ cried he; ‘the work is 
done. Manfrone and Lomellino are at supper 
with the worms.’ 

All sprng from their seats in rapture and 
astonishment. 

*And Ihave thrown the Doge himself into 
such a fit of terror, that I warrant you he 
will not recover himself easily. Now answer; 
are you content with me, you blood hounds ?’ 

* Next then for Flodoardo ’ shouted Pa- 
rozzi. 

* Flodoardo ?’ muttered Abellino between 
his teeth; hum! hum! that’s not so easy.’ 





CHAPTER XVI. 


| The Lovers 





Rosase.ra, the idol of all Venice, lay on 
! the bed of sickness ; a sorrow, whose cause 
jj was carefully concealed from every one, 
| undermined her health, and destroyed the 
bloom of her beauty. She loved the noble 
| Pledeardo : and who could have known 
|} Flodoardo and not have loved him? his 
ll majestic stature, bis expressive countenance 
jhis enthusiastic glance, his whole being 
ldeclared aloud—‘ Flodoardo is nature's fa 
lvorite!’ and Rosabella had been always a 
| great admirer of nature 

| But if Rosabella was ill, Flodoardo was 
| scarcely better. He confined himself to his 
pow apartment; he shunned society, and 





‘frequently made long journies to different 
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cities of the republic, in hopes of distracting 
his thoughts by change of place from that 
object, which, wherever he went, still pursued 
him. He had now been absent for three 
whole weeks. No one knew in what quarter 
he was wandering; and it was during this 
ubsence that the so Jong expected Prince of 
Mouwaldeschi arrived at Venice, to claim 
Rosabella as his bride. 

His appearance, to which a month before 
Andreas looked forward with such pleasing 
expectation, now afforded but little satisfac- 
tion to the Doge. Rosabella was too ill to 
receive her suitor’s visits, and he did not 
allow her much time to recover her health ; 
for six days after his arrival at Venice, the 
Prince was found murdered in a retired part 
of one of the public gardens. His sword 
lay by him unsheathed and bloody ;_ his 
tablets were gone, but one leaf had been torn 
from them and fastened on his breast. It 
was examined, and found to contain the 
following lines apparently written in blood : 

* Let no one pretend to Rosabella’s hand 
who is not prepared to share the fate of 
Monaldeschi! the Bravo, AB-ELLINO. 

*Oh! where shall I now fly for comfort! 
for protection! exclaimed the Doge in de- 
spair, when this dreadful news was announced. 
‘Why, why is Flodoardo absent ?” 

Anxiously did he now desire the youth's 
return, to support him under the weight of 
these heavy misfortunes; nor was it long 
before that desire was gratified—Flodoardo 
returned, 

* Welcome, noble youth,’ said the Doge, 
when he saw the Florentine enter his apart- 
ment; ‘you must not in future deprive me 
of your presence for so long. I am now a 
poor forsaken old man. You have heard that 
Lomellino—that Manfrone— 

‘I know all! answered Flodoardo with a 
melancholy air, 

‘Satan has burst his chains, and now 
inhabits Venice under the name of Abe llino, 
robbing me of all that my soul holds precious. 
Flodoardo, for heaven’s love be cautious ; 
often, during your absence, have I trembled 
lest the miscreant’s dagger should have de- 
prived me too of you. I have much to say to 
you, my young friend, but I must defer it till 
the evening ; a foreigner of consequence has 
appointed this hour for an audience, and I 
must hasten to receive him. But in the) 
evening—’ 

He was interrupted by the appearance of | 
Rosabella, who, with tottering steps and pale 
cheeks, advanced slowly into the apartinent. 
She saw Flodoardo, aud a faint blush over- 
spread her countenance, Flodoardo rose 
from his seat, and welcomed her with an air 
of distant respect. 

‘Do not go yet,’ said the Doge ; * perhaps 
in half an hour I may be at liberty—In the 
mean while I leave you to entertain my poor 
Rosabella: she has been very ill during your 
absence, and [I am still uneasy about her 
health. She kept her bed till yesterday, and | 
truly I think she has left it too soon.’ l 

The venerable Doge quitted the apartment, \} 
and the lovers ouce more found themselves || 
alone. 











Rosabella drew near the window ;)| 
Flodoardo at length ventured to approach it 
also. \| 
‘Signora,’ said he, ‘are you still angry|| 
with me ?’ 
*] am not angry with you,’ stammered out 





carden scene 
~ 





— 





*And you have quite forgiven my trans- 
gression ?’ 

‘ Your transgression 2’ repeated Rosabella 
witha faint smile; ‘yes; if it was atransgres- 
sion, I have quite forgiven it. Dying people 
ought to pardon those who have trespassed 
against them, in order that they, in their turn, 
may be pardoned their trespasses against 
Heaven—and I am dying; I feel it?’ 

* Signora !’ 

‘ Nay, ‘tis past a doubt—It’s true I have 
quitted my sick bed since yesterday ; but I 
know well that I am soon to return to it, 
never to leave it more. And therefore— 
therefore I now ask your pardon, Signor, for 
the vexation which I was obliged to cause to 
you the last time we met.’ 

Flodoardo replied not. 

* Will you not forgive me ?—You must be 
very difficult to appease—very revengeful !’ 

Flodoardo fixed his eyes on her counte- 
nance with a melancholy smile—Rosabella 
extended her hand towards him— 

* Will you refuse my offered hand ? Shall 
all be forgotten ?’ 

‘ Forgotten, Lady, never! never !—Every 
word and look of yours is stamped on my 
memory, never to be effaced. I cannot forget 
a transaction in which you bore a part; I 
cannot forget the scene that passed between 
us, every circumstance is too precious and 
sacred. As to pardon ” He took her 
extended hand, and pressed it respectfully to 
his lips—*I would to Heaven, dear Lady, that 
you had in truth injured me much, that | 
might have much to forgive you—Alas! I 
have at present nothing to pardon.’ 

Both were now silent ; at length Rosabella 
resumed the conversation by saying—* You 
have made a long absence from Venice ; did 
you travel far.’ 

‘1 did.’ 

‘And received much pleasure from your 
journey?’ 

‘Much; for every where I heard the 
praises of Rosabella. 

* Count Flodoardo !"—she interrupted him 
with a look of reprehension, but in a gentle 
voice, ‘ would you again offend me ?’ 

‘That will soon be out of my power. 
Perhaps you can guess what are my present 
intentions,’ 

‘To resume your travels soon ?’ 

* Exactly so; and the next time that T quit 
Venice, to return to it no more,’ 

‘No more!’ she repeated eagerly ; ‘Oh! 
not so, Fludoardo! Ah! can you leave me ?’ 


’ 





She stopped, ashamed of her imprudence— 


‘Can you leave my uncle, I meant to say ? 
You do but jest, I doubt not.’ 

* By my honor, Lady, | never was more in 
earnest.” 

‘And whither then do you mean to go ?’ 

‘To Malta, and assist the knights in their 
attack upon the Corsairs of Barbary. Provi- 
dence perhaps may enable me to obtain the 
command of a galley; then will I call my 
vessel * Rosabella ;’—then shall the war-cry 











*And you really can resolve to abandon 
the Doge whose esteem for you is so sincere, 
whose friendship has always been so warm ?’ 

* I value his friendship highly ; but it is not 
sufficient to make me happy—and could he 
lay kingdoms at my feet, still would his 
friendship be insufficient to make me happy.’ 

*Does then your happiness require so 
much ?” 

‘It does; much more than I have men- 
tioned, infinitely more!—But one boon can 
make me happy—I have begged for it on my 
knees.’ He caught her hand, and pressed it 
eagerly to his lips—'I have begged for it, 
Rosubella,—and my suit has been rejected !’ 

‘You are a strange enthusiast!’ she said 
with difficulty, and scarcely knew what she 
said; while Flodoardo drew her gently nearer 
to him, and murmured in a_ supplicating 
voice—* Rosabella !’ 

‘What would you of me ?’ 

* My happiness !’ 

She gazed upon him for a moment unde- 
cided, then hastily drew away her hand, and 
exclaimed—*‘ Leave me this moment, I com- 
mand you! Leave me, for Heaven’s sake !’ 

Flodoardo clasped his hands together in 
despair and anguish—he bowed his head in 
token of obedience; he left her with slow 
steps and a melancholy air, and as he passed 
the threshold, turned to bid her farewell 
forever. Suddenly she rushed towards him, 
caught his hand, and pressed it to her heart. 

*Flodoardo!’ she cried, * I am thine!’ and 
sank motionless at his feet. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A Dangerous Promise. 


Anp now who was so blest as the fortunate 
Flodoardo? the victory was his own; he 
had heard the wished-for sentence pronounced 
by the lips of Rosabella. He raised her from 
the ground, and placed her ona sopha, Her 
blue eyes soon unclosed themselves once 
more, and the first object which they beheld 
was Flodoardo kneeling at her feet, while 
with one arm he encircled her waist. Her 
head sank upon the shoulder of the man for 
whom she had wept so many tears, for whom 
she had breathed so many sighs, who had 
occupied so many of her thoughts by day, 
who had been present in so many of her 
dreams by night. 

As they gazed in silent rapture on each 
other, they forgot that they were mortals ; 
they seemed to be transported to a happier, 
better world. Rosabella thought that the 
chamber in which she sat was transformed 
into an earthly Paradise ; invisible seraphs 
seemed to hallow by their protecting presence 
the indulgence of her innocent affections ; 
and she poured forth her thanks to Him who 
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ana viven her an heart susceptible of love, 
Through the whole course of man’s exist- 
ence, such a moment as this occurs but once, 
Happy is he who sighs for its arrival; happy 
is he who when it arrives has a soul worthy 
of its enjoyment ; happy is even he for whom 





be still Rosabella ; that name will render me || that moment hes long been passed, so it 
| 


invincible !’ 
‘Qh! this is mockery, Count, I have not 
deserved that you should sport with my 


feelings so cruelly.’ 
) 


‘It is to spare your feelings Signora, that 
[am now resolved to fly from Venice; my 


presence might cause you some uneasy mo- 
1 am not the happy man whose sight 
Rosabella, and blushed as she recollected the || is destined to give you pleasure ; 


ments. 


least avoid viving you pain ¢ 


I will at 


| passed not unenjoyed, for the recollection of 


it still is precious. Sage philosophers, in 
vain do you assure us that the raptures of a 
lmoment like this are mere illusions of a 
| heated imagination, scarcely more solid than 
lan enchanted dream, which fades before the 
sunbeams of truth and reason. Alas! does 
there exist an happiness under the moon 
which owes not its charm in some degree to 
the magic of pagination 7 
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* Youare dear to me, Flodoardo!’ murmured 
Rosabella, for Camilla and her counsels were 
quite forgotten; ‘ oh! youare very, very dear.’ 

The vouth only thanked her by clasping 
her still closer to his bosom, while, for the 
first time, he sealed her coral lips with his own. 

At that moment the door was suddeuly 
thrown open; the Doge Andreas re-entered 
the apartment; the expected stranger had 
been suddenly taken ill, and Andreas was no 
sooner at liberty than he hastened to rejoin 
his favorite. The rustling of his garments 
roused the lovers from their dreams of bliss. 
Rosabella started from Flodoardo’s embrace 
with a cry of terror; Flodoardo quitted his 
kneeling posture, yet seemed by no means 
disconcerted at the discovery. 

Andreas gazed wpon them for some minutes, 
with a look which expressed at once anger, 
melancholy, and the most heart-felt disap- 
pointment. He sighed deeply, cast his eyes 
towards Ileaven, and in silence turned to 
Jeave the apartment. 

‘Stay yet one moment, noble Andreas,’ 
cried the Florentine. 

The Doge turned, and Flodoardo threw 
himself at his feet. Andreas looked down 
with calm and serious dignity on the kneeling 
offender, by whom his friendship had been 
so unworthily rewarded, and by whom his 
confidence had been so cruelly betrayed. 

* Young man,’ said he in a stern voice, * the 
attempt to excuse yourself must be fruitless.’ 

* Excuse myself!’ interrupted Flodoardo 
boldly ; ‘no, my Lord, I need no excuses 
for loving Rosabella; ‘twere for him to excuse 
himself who had seen Rosabella, and not 
loved her—yet if it is indeed a crime in me 
that I adore Rosabella—‘tis a crime of which 
Heaven itself will absolve me, since it formed 
Rosabella so worthy to be adored.’ 

* You seem to Jay too much stress on this 
fantastic apology,’ answered the Doge con- 
temptuously ; * at least, you cannot expect 
that it should have much weight with me.’ 

*] say it once more, my Lord,’ resumed 
Flodoardo, while he rose from the ground, 
* that L intend to make no apology. I mean 
not to excuse my love for Rosabella, but to 
request your approbation of that love—An- 
dreas, I adore your niece ; I demand her for 
my bride.’ 

The doge started in astonishment at this 
bold and unexpected request. 

‘Itis true,’ continued the Florentine, ‘ I am 
no more than a needy, unknown youth, and 
it seems a piece of strange temerity when 
such a man proposes himself to espouse the 
heiress of the Venetian Doge.—But, by 
Heaven, lam confident that the great Andreas 
means not to bestow his Rosabella on one of 
those whose claims to favor are overflowing 
coflers, extensive territories, and soundine 
titles, or who vainly decorate their insic- 
nificance with the glory obtained by thei: 
ancestors ; glory of which they are themselves 
incapable of acquiring a single ray, | 
acknowledge freely that I have as yet per- 
formed no actions which make me deservine 
such a reward as Rosabella! but it shall yor 
be long ere I will perform such actions 
perish in the attempt.’ 

The Doge turved from him with a look o| 
contempt. 

‘Oh! be not incensed with him, dearunele!" 
said Rosabella: she hastened to detain the| 
Doge, threw her white arms round his neck! 
fondly, and concealed in his bosom the tears | 
with which her countenance was bedewed. 
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‘Make your demands! continued Flo- 
doardo, still addressing himself to the Doge, 
* say what you wish me to do, and what you 
would have me become, in order to obtain 
from you the hand of Rosabella. Ask what 
you will, I will look on the task, however 
difficult, as nothing more than sport and 
pastime. By Heaven, I would that Venice 
were at this moment exposed to the most 
eminent danger, and that ten thousand dag- 
gers were unsheathed against your life ; 
Rosabella my reward, how certain should I 
be to rescue Venice, and strike the ten 
thousand daggers down.’ 

‘I have served the republic faithfully and 
fervently for many a long year,’ answered 
Andreas with a bitter smile ; ‘I have risqued 
my life without hesitation; [ have shed my 
blood with profusion! I asked nothing for 
my reward but to pass my old age in soft 
tranquillity, and of this reward have I been 
cheated. My bosom-friends, the companions 
of my youth, the confidants of my age, have 
been torn from me by the daggers of banditu 
—and you, Flodoardo, you on whom I 


heaped all favors, have now deprived me of 


this my only last remaining comfort—Auswer 
me, Rosabella; hast thou in truth bestowed 
thy heart on Flodowrdo irrevocably ? 

One hand of Rosabella’s still rested on 
her uncle’s shoulder; with the other she 
clasped Flodoardo’s and pressed it fondly 
against her heart—Yet Flodoardo seemed 
still unsatisfied. No sooner had the Doge’s 
question struck his ear, than his countenance 
became dejected ; and though his hand re- 
turned the pressure of Rosabella’s, he shook 
his head mournfully, with an air of doubt, and 
cast upon hera penetrating look, ws ifhe would 
have read the secrets of her inmost soul. 

Andreas withdrew himself gently from 
Rosabella’s arms, and for some time paced 
the apartment slowly, with a countenance sad 
and earnest. Rosabella sank upon a sopha 
which stood near her and wept. Flodoardo 
eyed the Doge, and waited for his decision 
with impatience. 

Thus passed some minutes, an awful silence 
reigned through the chamber; Andreas 


seemed to be laboring with some resolution || 


of dreadtul importance. ‘The lovers wished, 
yet dreaded, the conclusion of the scene, and 
with every moment their anxiety became 
more painful, 

*Flodoardo ! at length said the Doge, and 
suddenly stood still in the middle of the 
chamber. Flodoardo advanced with a re- 
spectful air—* Young man,’ he continued, *] 
aim at length resolved; Rosabella loves you, 
nor will I oppose the decision of her heart— 
but Rosabella is much too precious to admit 
of my bestowing her on the first who thinks 
fitto demand her—the man to whom I give 


her, must be worthy such a gift: she must 


be the reward of his services, nor can he do. 


services so great tuat such a reward will not 
overpay them. Your claims on the republic's 
gratitude are as yet but trifling ; an oppor- 
tunity now offers of rendering us an essential 
service—The murderer of Conari, Manfrone 
and Lomellino—Go, bring him hither !— 
\live or dead, thou must bring to this palace 
the terrible banditti-king, Jhalline ! 

At this unexpected conclusion of a speech, 
on which his h ippiness or de pair depended, 
Mlodoardo started back: the color thed from 
ins cheeks. 

‘My noble Lord"! he s 


tating > © vou know well that—,’ 


- mee — nenaeeeetete 

‘I know well,’ interrupted Andreas, * how 
difficult a task I enjoin, when I require the 
delivery of Abello. For myself I swear, 
that I had rather a thousand times force my 
passage with a single vessel through the whole 
Turkish fleet, and carry off the Admiral’s 
ship from the midst of them, than attempt to 
seize this Abzllino, who seems to have 
entered into a compact with Lucifer himself; 
who is to be found every where and no where ; 
whom so many have seen, but whom no one 
knows ; whose cautious subtlety has brought 
to shame the vigilance of our state-inquisi- 
tors, of the College of Ten, and of all their 
legion of spies and sbirri; whose very name 
strikes terror into the hearts of the bravest 
Venetians and from whose dagger I myself 
am not safe upon my throne !—I know well, 
Flodoardo, how much I proffer. You seem 
irresoluie ?—You are silent—Flodoardo, I 
have long watched you with attention ; I have 
discovered in you marks ofa superior genius, 
and therefore [am indueed to make such a 
demand. Ifany oneis able to cope with Abzwl- 
lino, thou art the man—I wait your answer.’ 

Flodoardo paced the chamber in silence. 
Dreadful was the enterprize proposed; woe 
to him should Abellino discover his purpose! 
But Rosabella was the reward! he cast a 
look on the beloved one, and resolved to risk 
every thing. 

He advanced towards the Doge. 

Andreas.—Now then Flodoardo, your res- 
olution ? 

Flodoardo.—Should I deliver Abzllino into 
your power, do you solemnly swear that 
Rosabella shall be my bride ? 

“ndreas.—She shall! and not till then. 

Rosabella.—Ah! Flodoardo, 1 fear this 
undertaking will end fatally, Abellino is so 
crafty—so dreadful—Oh ! look well to your- 
self, for should you meet with this detested 
monster, whose dagger— 
| Flodoardo.—(interrupting her bhastily)— 
/Oh! silence, Rosabella !—at least allow me 
to hope —Noble Andreas, give me your hand, 
and pledge your princely word that Abvwllino 
once in your power, nothing shall prevent me 
from being Rosabella’s husband. 

“Indreas.—I1 swear it; deliver into my 
power, either alive or dead, this most dan- 
gerous foe of Venice and nothing shall 
prevent Rosabella from being your wife. In 
pledge of which I here give you my princely 
jhand, 

Flodoardo grasped the Doge’s hand in 
‘silence, and shook it thrice. He turned to 
Rosabella, and seemed on the pomt of 
addressing her, when he suddenly turned 
laway, struck his forehead, and measured the 
‘apartinent with disordered and unsteady steps. 
The clock in the tower of St. Mark’s church 
struck five. 

| ‘'Time flies!’ eried Flodoardo ; no more 
delay then. In four and twenty hours will I 
produce in this very palace this dreadful 
ibravo, Abellino.’ 

|| Andreas shook his head—* Young man,’ 








said he, *be less confident in your promises ; 
| T shall have more faith in your performance.’ 
| Blodoardo.—(serious and firm)—let things 

terminate as they may, either | will keep my 
word, or never again will cross the threshold 
lot your palace—L have discovered some 


traces of the miscreant, and | trust that I 
saall ainuse vou to-morrow, at this time and 


in thas place, with the representation of a 
wd oat Jeneth hesi-!| 


comedy: but should it prove oa travedy 


pstead, God’s will be done. 
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: hadreas—Remember, that too much haste | He said, and rushed out of the apartment—|{| new resolutions, Nov. 23, 1781, in which, 


is dangerous ; rashness will destroy even the | 
frail hopes of success, which you may rea- | 
sonably indulge at present. 

Flodoardo.—Rashness, my Lord? He who 
has lived as J have lived, and suffered what J 
have suffered, must have been long since 
cured of rashness. 

Rosabella,—(taking his hand)—Yet be not 
too confident of your own strength, I beseech 
you! Dear Flodoardo, my uncle loves you, 
and his advice is wise—Beware of Abzellino’s 
dagger! 

Flodoardo.—The best way to escape his 
dagger is not to allow him time to use it: 
within four and twenty hours must the deed 
be done, or never. Now then, illustrious 
I’rince, I take my leave of you; to-morrow 
I doubt not to convince you that nothing is 
too much for love to venture. 

Andreas.—Right; to venture ;—but to 
achieve ? 

Flodoardo.—Ah! that must depend—He 
paused suddenly ; again his eyes were fast- 
ened eagerly on those of Rosabella ; and it 
was evident that with every moment his 
uneasiness acquired fresh strength—He re- 
sumed his discourse to Andreas, with a 
movement of impatience. 

‘Noble Andreas,’ said he, ‘ do not make 
me dispirited ;—rather let me try whether I 
cannot inspire you with more confidence of 
my success. I must first request you to 
order a splendid entertainment to be prepared, 
At this hour in the afternoon of to-morrow 
let me find all the principal persons in 
Venice, both men and women, assembled in 
this chamber; for should my hopes be 
realized, I would willingly have spectators of 
my triumph. Particularly, let the venerable 
members of the College of Ten be invited in 
order that they may at least be brought face 
to face with this terrible Abellino, against 
whom they have so long been engaged in 
fruitless warfare. 

Andreas.—(after eyeing him sometime with 
a look of mingled surprise and uncertainty )— 
They shall be present. 

Flodoardo —I understand also, that since 
Conari's death, you have been reconciled to 
the Cardinal Gonzaga; and that he has 
convinced you how unjust were the prejudices 
with which Conari had inspired you against 
the nobles Parozzi, Contarino, and the rest 
of that society—During my late excursions I 
have heard much in praise of these young 
men, which makes me wish to show myself 
to them ina favorable light—if you have no 
objection, let me beg you to invite them also. 

“Indreas.—You shall be gratified. 

lModoardo.—One thing more, which had 
nearly escaped my memory. Let no one 
know the motive of this entertainment, till the 
whole company is assembled. Then let 
guards be placed around the palace, and 
iideed it may be as well to place them even} 
before.the doors of the saloon; for in truth} 
this Abwllino is such a desperate villain, that 
too many precautions cannot be taken against 
him. The sentinels must-have their pieces 
loaded ; and, above all things, they must be 
strictly charged, on pain of death, to let every 
one enter, but no one quit the chamber. 

-AIndreas.—All this shall be done punctu- 
ally. 

Ilodoardo.—I1 lave nothing more to say— 
Noble Andreas, farewell. Rosadella—to- 
morrow, when the clock strikes five, we shall 
meet again, or never ! 
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Andreas shook his head; while Rosabella 
sunk upon her uncle’s bosom, and wept 
bitterly. 

(Concluded in our next.} 
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Lafayette. 


Larayertre, Girzerr Mortier (formerly 
marquis de,) was born at Chavagnac, near 
Brioude, in Auvergne, Sept. 6, 1757, was 
educated in the college of Louis le Grand, in 


Paris, placed at court, as an officer in one of 


the guards of honor, and, at the age of 17, 
was married to the grand-daughter of the 
duke of Noailles. Jt was under these cir- 
cumstances, that the young marquis de 
Lafayette entered upon a career so little to 


be expected of a youth of vast fortune, of 


high rank, of powerful connexions, at the 
most brilliant and fascinating court in the 
world, He left France secretly for America, 
in 1777, and arrived at Charleston, South 
Carolina, April 25, being then 19 years old. 
The state of this country, it is well known, 
was, at that time, most gloomy; a feeble 
army, without clothing or arms, was with 
difficulty kept together before a victorious 
enemy ; the government was without resour- 
ces or credit, and the American agents in 
Paris were actually obliged to confess that 
they could not furnish the young nobleman 
with a conveyance. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘I will 
fit out a vessel myself;’ and he did so, The 
sensation produced in this country, by his 
arrival, was very great; it encouraged the 
alnwnst disheartened people to hope for suctor 
and sympathy from one of the most powerful 
nations in Europe. Immediately on_ his 
arrival, Lafayette received the offer of a com- 
mand in the continential army, but declined 
it, raised and equipped a body of men at his 
own expense, and then entered the service 
as a volunteer, without pay. He lived in the 
family of the commander-in-chief, and won 
his full affection and confidence. He was 
appointed miajor-general in July, and in 
September, was wounded at Brandywine.— 
He was employed in Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island in 1778, and, after receiving the thanks 
of the country for his important services, 
embarked at Boston, in January, 1779, for 
France, where it was thought he could assist 
the cause more effectually for atime. The 
treaty concluded between France and Amer- 
ica, about the same period, was, by his 
personal exertions, made effective im our 
favor, and he returned to America with the 
intelligence that a French force would soon 
he sent to this conntry. Immediately on his 
arrival, he entered the service, and reccived 
the command of a body of infantry of about 
2000 men, which he clothed and equipped, in 
part, at his own expense. His foreed march 
to Virginia. in December, 1780, raising 2000 
suineas at Baltimore, on his own credit, to 
supply the wants of the troops ; his rescue of 
Richinond ; his long trial of generalship with 
Cornwallis, who boasted that * the boy could 
not escape him ;’ the seige of Yorktown, and 
the storming of the redoubt, are proofs of 
his devotion to the cause of American inde- 
pendence. Desirous of serving that cause 


at home, he again returned to France for 
that purpose, 

Congress, which had already acknowledged 
his merits on former oceasiong, now passed 
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besides the usual marks of approbation, they 
desired the American ministers to confer 
with him in their negociations. In France, 
a brilliant reputation had preceded him, and 
he was received with the highest marks of 
public admiration. Still he urged upon his 
government the necessity of negociating with 
a powerful force in America, and succeeded 
in obtaining orders to this effect. On his 
arrival at Cadiz, he found 49 ships, with 
20,000 men, ready to follow him to America, 
had not peace rendered it unnecessary. A 
letter from him communicated the first intel- 
ligence of that event to congress. The 
importance of his services in France may be 
seen by consulting his letters in the Corres- 
pondence of the American Revolution, (Bos- 
ton, 1831.) He received pressing invitations, 
however, to revisitthe country. Washington, 
in particular, urged it strongly ; and, for the 
third time, Lafayette landed in the United 
States, August 4, 1784. After passing a 
few days at Mount Vernon, he visited Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New-York, Boston, &c., 
and was every where received with the greatest 
enthusiasm and delight. Previous to his 
return to France, congress appointed a dep- 
utation, consisting of one member from each 
state, ‘to take leave of him on behalf of the 
country, and assure him that the United 
States regard him with particular affection, 
and will not cease to feel an interest in 
whatever may concern his honor and pros- 
perity.’ After his return, he was engaged in 
endeavoring to mitigate the condition of the 
Protestants in France, and to effect the aboli 
tion of slavery. In the assembly of the nota- 


bles, in 1787, he proposed the suppression of 


letters de cachet, and of the state prisons, 
the emancipaiisn of the Protestants, and the 
convocation of the representatives of the 
nation. When asked by the count D’Artois, 
since Charles X, if he demanded the states- 
gencral—* Yes,’ was his reply, ‘and something 
better.’ Being elected a member of the 
states-general, which took the name of nati- 
onal assembly (1789,) he proposed a decla- 
ration of rights, and the decree providing for 
the responsibility of the officers of the crown. 
Two days after the attack on the Bastile, he 
was appointed (July 15) commander-in-chief 
of the national guards of Paris. The court 
and national assembly were still at Versailles, 
and the population of Paris, irritated at this, 
had already adopted, in signs of opposition, 
a blue and red cockade (being the colors of 
the city of Paris.) July 26, Lafayette added 
to this cockade the white of the royal arms, 
declaring at the same time that the tricolor 
should go round the world, On the march 
of the populace to Versailles (October 5 and 
6,) the national guards claimed to be led 
thither. Lafayette refused to comply with 
their demand, until, having received colors 
in the afternoon, he set off, and arrived at 
10 o'clock, after having been on horseback 
from before daylight. He requested that the 
interior posts of the chateau might he com- 
mitted to him; but this request was refused, 
and the outer posts only were entrusted to 
the national guards. This was the night on 
which the assassins murdered two of the 
guards, and were proceeding to 
further acts of violence, when Lafayette, at 
the head of the national troops, put an end to 
the disorder, and saved the lives of the royal 
family. Inthe morning he accompanied them 
to Paris. 
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On the establishment of the Jacobin club 
at Paris, he organized, with Baily, then Mayor 
of Paris, the opposing club of Feuillians. 
Jan. 20, 1790, he supported the motion for 
the abolition of titles of nobility, from which 
period he renounced his own, and has never 
since resumed it. ‘he constitution of a 
representative monarch, which was the subject 
of his wishes, was now proposed, and July 
13, 1790, was appointed for its acceptance by 
the king and the nation, and in the name of 
4,000,000 national guards, Lafayette swore 
fidelity to the constitution. Declining the 
dangerous power of constable of France, or 
generalissimo of the national guards of the 
kingdom, after having organized the national 
militia, and defended the king from popular 
violence, he retired to his estates. The first 
coalition against France (1792) soon called 
him from his retirement. Being appointed 
one of three major-generals in the command 
of the French armies, he established disci- 
pline, and defeated the enemy at Phillipville, 
Maubeuge and Florennes, when his career of 
success was interrupted by the domestic 
factions of his country. Lafayette openly 
denounced the terrible Jacobins, in his letter 
of June 19, in which he declared that the 
enemies of the revolution, under the mask of 
popular leaders, were endeavoring to stifle 
liberty under the excesses of licentiousness. 
June 20, he appeared at the bar of the 
assembly, to vitdicate his conduct, and 
demand the punishment of the guilty authors 
of the violence. But the Mountain had 
already overthrown the constitution, and 
nothing could be effected. Lafayette then 
offered to conduct the king and his family to 
Compiegne. This proffer being declined, he 
returned to the army, which he endeavored 
to rally round the constitution. June 30, he 
was burnt in effigy at the Palais-Royal, and 
Aug. 5. was accused of treason before the 
assembly. Still he declared himself openly 
against the proceedings of August 10; but, 
finding himself unsupported by his soldiers, 
he determined to leave the country, and take 
refuge on some neutral ground. Some per- 
sons have charged general Lafayette with a 
want of firmnes at this period, but it is without 
a full understanding of the situation of things. 
Conscious that a price was set on his head at 
home, knowing that his troops would not 
support him against the principles which were 
triumphing in the clubs and the assembly, and 
sensible that, even if he were able to protract 
the contest with the victorious faction, the 
frontiers would be exposed to the invasion of 
the emigrants and their foreign allies with 
whom he would have felt it treason against 
the nation to -have negotiated, he had no 
alternative. Having been captured by an 
Austrian patrol, he was delivered to the 
Prussians, by whom he was again transferred 
to Austria. He was carried, with great 
secrecy, to Olmutz, where he was subjected 
to every privation and suffering, and cut off 
from all communication with his friends, 
who were not even able to discover the place 
of his confinement until late in 1794, 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to 
deliver him from prison by Dr. Bollman, a 
German, and Mr. Huger (now colonel Huger, 
of Charleston,S.C.) His wife and daughters, 
however, succeeded in obtaining admission to 
him, and remained with him nearly two years, 
till his release. Washington had written 
directly to the Emperor of Austria on his 





behalf without effect; but after the memorabl« 
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campaign of Buonaparte in Italy, the French 
government required that the prisoners at 
Olmutz should be released, which was done 
Aug. 25, 1797, after a negotiation that lasted 
three months. Refusing to take any part in 
the revolutions of the 18th Fructidor, or of 
the 18th Brumaire, be returned to his estate 
at La Grange, and, declining the dignity of 
senator, offered him by Buonaparte, he gave 
his vote against the consulate for life, and, 
taking no further part in public affairs, 
devoted himself to agricultural pursuits, On 
the restoration of the Bourbons, in 1814, he 
perceived that their principles of government 
were not such as France required, and he did 
not therefore leave his retirement. ‘The 20th 
of March, 1815, again saw Napoleon on the 
imperial throne, and endeavoring to conciliate 
the nation by the profession of liberal 
principles. Lafayette refused, though urged 
through the mediation of Joseph, to see him, 
protested against the acte additionnel of 
April 22, declined the peerage offered him 
by the emperor, but accepted the place of 
representative, to which the votes of his fellow 
citizens called him. He first met Napoleon 
at the opening of the chambers : the emperor 
received him with great marks of kindness, to 
which, however, he did not respond; but, 
although he would take no part in the 
projects of Napoleon, he gave his vote for all 
necessary supplies, on the ground that France 
was invaded, and that it was the duty of all 
Frenchmen to defend their country. June 
21, Napoleon returned from Waterloo, and 
it was understood that it was determined to 
dissolve the house of representatives, and 
establish a dictatorship. ‘Two of his coun- 
seHors informed Lafayette that, in two hours, 
the representative body would cease to 
exist. Immediately on the opening of the 
session, he ascended the tribune, and ad- 
dressed the house as follows; * When for 
the first time, after an inierval of many years, 
I raise a voice which all the old friends of 
liberty will recognise, it is to speak of the 
danger of the country, which you only can 
save. This, then, is the moment for us to 
rally round the old tri-colored standard, the 
standard of ’89, of liberty, of equality, of 
public order, which we have now to defend 
against foreign violence and usurpation,’ He 
then moved that the house declare itself 
in permanent session, and all attempts to 
dissolve it high treason; that whoever should 
make such an attempt, should be considered 
a traitor to the country, &c. In the evening 
Napoleon sent Lucien to the house, to 
make one more effort in his favor. Lucien, 
in a Strain of impassioned eloquence, conjured 
the house not to compromise the honor of 
the French nation by incoustancy to the 
emperor. At thc e words, Lafayette rose in 
his place, and a‘ressing himself directly to 
the orator, exclaimed, *‘ Who dares accuse 





, demand his abdication. The arch-chancellor 
refused to put the motion; but the emperor 
sent in his abdication the next morning 
(June 22.) 

A provisional government was formed, and 
‘Lafayette wae sent to demand a suspension 
of hostilities of the armies, which was refused. 
On his return, he found Paris in possession 
of the enemy : and, a few days after (July 8,) 
‘the door of the representatives chamber was 
closed, and guarded by Prussian troops. 
Lafayette conducted a number of the members 
to the house of Lanjuinais the president, 
where they drew up a protest against this act 
of violence, and quietly separated. Lafayette 
now retired once more to La Grange, where 
he remained to 1818, when he was chosen 
member of the chamber of deputies. Here 
he continued to support his constitutional 
principles, by opposing the laws of exceptions, 
the establishment of the censorship of the 
press, the suspension of personal liberty, 
&c. and by advocating the cause of public 
instruction, the organization of a national 
militia, and the inviolability of the charter. 
In June, 1824, he landed at New-York, on a 
visit to the United States, upon the invitation 
of the president, and was received in every 
part of the country, with the warmest ex- 
pressions of delight and enthusiasm. He was 
proclaimed, by the popular voice, * the guest 
of the nation,’ and his presence every where 
was the signal for festivals and rejoicings. 
He passed through the 24 states of the Union 
in a sort of triumphal procession, in which all 
parties joined to forget their dissensions, in 
which the veterans of the war renewed their 
youth, and the young were carried back to the 
doings and sufferings oftheir fathers. Having 
eelebrated at Bunkerhill, the anniversary of 
ithe first conflict of the revolution, and at 
Yorktown, that of its closing scene, in which 
he himself had borne so conspicuous a part, 
‘and taken leave of the four ex-presidents of 
ithe United States, he received the farewell of 
the president in the name of the nation, and 
'sailed from the capital in a frigate named, in 
|compliment to him, the Brandywine, Sept. 7, 
1825, and arrived at Havre, where the citizens, 
having peaceably assembled to make some 
| demonstrations of their respect for his 
|| character, were dispersed by the gendarmerie. 
In December following, the congress of the 
United States made him a grant of $200,000, 
sand a township of land, * in consideration of 
jhis important services and expenditures 
during the American revolution.’ The grant 
/of money was in the shape of stock, bearing 
‘interest at six per cent, and redeemable Dec. 
51, 1834. In August, 1827, he attended the 
‘obsequies of Manuel, over whose body he 
| pronounced an eulogy. In November, 1827, 
ithe chamber of deputies was dissolved. 
| Lafayette was again returned a member by 
|| the new elections. Shortly before the revo- 














the French nation of imconstancy to the || lution of 1630, he traveled to Lyons, &c. and 
emperor? Through the sands of Egypt and) was enthusiastically received—a striking con- 


the wastes of Russia, over 50 fields of batde, 
this nation has followed him devotedly and it 


is for this that we now mourn the blood of 


three millions of Frenchmen.’ This appeal 
had such an effect on the assembly, that 
Lucien resumed his seat without finishing his 
discourse. A deputation of five members 
from each house was then appointed to 
deliberate in committee with the council of 


ministers. Of this deputation, general La-|/Jast visit, almost like a great historical 
|character returning from beyond the grave. 


i . 
‘In the eves of the French, he is a man of 


fayette was a member, and he moved that a 
committee should be sent to the emperor to 


(trast to the conduct of the minister towards 
| him, and an alarming symptom to the despotic 
government. During the revolution of July, 
1830, he was appointed General-in-chief ot 
the national guards of Paris, and, though not 
personally engaged in the fight, his activity 
and name were of the greatest service. 

| To the Americans, Lafayette, the intimate 
friend of Washington, had appeared in his 
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the early days of their revolution—a man 
moreover, who has never changed side or 
principle. His undeviating consistency is 
acknowledged by all, even by those who did 
not allow him the possession of first rate 
talents. When the national guards were 
established throughout France, after the 
termination of the struggle, he was appointed 
their commander-in-chief, and his activity in 
this post was admirable. Aug. 17, he was 
made marshal of France. His influence with 
the government seems to have been, for some 
time, great, but whether his principles were 
too decidedly republican to please the new 
authorities (a few days after the adoption of 
the new charter, he declared himself a pupil 
of the American school,) or whether he was 
considered as the rallying point of the 
republican party, or whatever may have been 
the reason, he sent his resignation in De- 
cember, 1830, which was accepted and count 
Lobau appointed chief of the national guards 
ofParis. Lafayette declared from the tribune; 
that he had acted thus in consequence of the 
distrust which the power accompanying his 
situation seemed to excite in some people. 
On the same occasion he also expressed his 
disapprobation of the new law of election. 
shortly before his resignation, he exerted 
himself most praise w orthily to maintain order 
during the trial of the ex-ministefs. ‘The 
Poles lately made him first grenadier of the 
Polish national guards. We are unable to 
state what are Lafayette’s views respecting 
the best government for France in its present 
condition, though undoubtedly in its abstract; 
he prefers a republic. 











WUsCBbbArgys. 
The Female. 


Tue following natural and true description 
of the parental comfort derived froin female 
children, is from a speech of Burrows, an 
Irish lawyer: ‘The love of offspring, the 
most forcible of all our instincts, is even 
stronger towards the female, than the male 
child. It is wise that it should be so; it is 
more requited, ‘There is no pillow, on which 
the head of the parent, anguished by sickness 
or by sorrow, can so sweetly repose, as on 
the bosom of an affectionate daughter. Her 
attentions are unceasing. She is utterly 
incapable of remaining inactive. The boy 
may afford occasional comfort and pride to 
his family ; they may catch glory from his 
celebrity, and derive support from his acqui- 
sition—but he never communicates the solid 
and unceasing comforts of life, which are 
derived from the care and tender solicitude 
of the female child. She seems destined by 
Providence to be the perpetual solace and 
happiness of her parents. Even after her 
marriage, her filial attentions are unimpaired. 
She may give her hand and heart to her 
husband, but still she may share her cares 
and attentions with her parents, without a 
pang of jealousy, or distrust for him. He 
only looks on them, as the assured pledges 
of her fidelity and the unerring evidence of a 
good disposition.’ 











An English stock-jobber, known for his 
tnexampled parsimony, although possessed 
of an immense fortune, one day met a very 
poor man, one of his own relations. 
hither, George,’ said the miser, * do you 
know I have made my will, and remembered 


‘ Come 


a 


you handsomely, my boy 7 + God bless your 
honor,’ said the grateful man, you will be 
rewarded for so charitable an action; for 
you could not have thought of a more 
distressed family.’ * Are you indeed so very 
poor George?’ * Sir, my family’s starving ! 

said the man, almost crying. ‘ Hark ye, then, 
George, if you will allow me a good discount, 
I will pay your legacy immediately.” We 

need not add, that the terms were accepted of. 





Ortnocrarny.—A_ school-master had, a- 
mong his other pupils, a Yankee and a Dutch 
boy. Both were learning orthography. The 
school-master required the Yankee to spell 





his own name. He performed it thus: ‘ Big 
A, little a-r-o-n.’ The Dutch boy took the 
hint from this, and answered to a similar 
request- * Big Hans, little Hans-r-o-n. 





Causes oF Rain.—There is a story in 
Germany, that when monks go abroad it is 
sure to rain. Frischlin says, that he heard 
a philosopher in Prague gravely attempt to 
account for the phenomenon, attributing it to 
the fumes of liquor easily escaping through 
the bald crowns, and becoming condensed 
by the cold of the atmosphere. 





Nor Bap.—An old gentleman in Kentucky, 
as the sun goes down on Saturday night, 
daubs up the entrances to his bee-hives, to 
prevent the little fellows from working on the 
Sabbath. 
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Curious Ancient Customs.—In looking over the 
Scottish history, some customs which once were very 
general, but now completely annihilated, are well worthy 
something more than a mere passing perusal. In the 
reign of Robert LIL. near the close of the l4th century, it 
Was the practice to surname artizans from their trade, and 
to such an extent was this carried, that often the original 
title was completely lost sight of, or only thought of asa 
mere appendage, similar to some of the double names of 
the present age. The reason of our mentioning this, is, 
that some of the tithes which families now hold, could 
easily be traced back to their origin. Smith is proverbially 
acommon name. In those Scottish times there were 
various artizans, who, from their occupation, were so 
called. Gold, Silver, Lron, Copper, Brass, and ten thousand 
other smiths, all contributed to swell a vast catalogue 
under that head. Probably no mechanical business, was 
divided into as many branches as the smiths. Now we 
think it reasonable to suppose that the above custom was 
the foundation for the multifarious titles of this kind 
which deluge the country. But some may say that this 
is but one instance, that many family cognominations are 
inapplicable to any trade. It should be recollected that 
trades in those times were specified by different technical 
terms than used at this time. Souter, implied shoe-maker 
in Scotch— Chapman, a pedler, and many others might be 
enumerated. Altogether, we think, this ancient custom 
has had a great influence in forming the standard fami'y 
titles of the present century. 

ee 

Warm Weatrer.—The season of heat has arrived, and 
since the publication of our last, it has come down upon 
us with an unsparing hand. No spot has escaped its 
oppressive sway. The foaming cit lolls along the burning 
pavement, his blood boiling in a high state of effervescence, 


steam rises from his head and disappears in the dead 
atmosphere. All questions are answered with a languid 
abbreviation—there is no sitting near your neighbor—the 


thermometer becomes of infinite importance, and pumps 








are looked upon with a cooling satisfaction, as the greatest 


blessing ever sent down to this sublunary furnace. There 
‘is no such thing as bustncss—competition and speculation 


and his epidermis completely saturated, while a wreath of || 


are become obsolete phrases—enerzy w ould be construed 
as equal to madness—in fine, the whole effort of the man 
is used in sustaining and cheering up the sinking spark of 
life that yet glows in his bosom. We place ourselves in 
the shadow of the morning and woo the gentle zephyr 
that just breathes past us—so quiet, that the green leaf of 
the adjacent tree scarce quivers beneath its wing—we rise 
and cast a wistful eye to the clouds, predicting an 
irrigation from their lurid appearance, and again seat 
ourselves, with this cooling idea running through our 
veins of fire. We wonder how many degrees warmer it 
is at the equator—how negroes breathe amid the scorching 
flames of the South, and this, again, partially calms the 
boiling tide of life. But all will not suffice—‘ we ery 
peace, peace, where there is no peace.’ The winds are 
dead—the still waters beneath the sun, sleep like polished 
silver—the broad armed trees change brown—the dull 
snake lies panting in the sun—and the sweet forest bird 
folds his wings beneath the green canopy of the forest. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of ‘Postage paid. 


P. M. Chatham 4 Corners, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Deerfield, 
Ms. $1,00; E. S. W. Winchester, Ct. $1,00; T. D. 
Ric hmond, Ms $6,00; J. H. Skaneateles, N. Y. $1,00 ; sy 
- South T renton, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Malden rg, N. 
$6,00; W.8. C. Geneva, N.Y. $1,00; G.C are 
Ville Me. $2,00; P. M. South Stephentown, N. Y. 
$5,00; E. C. jr. Lyndon, Vt. $1,00; M. H. Bennington, 
Vt. $5,00 ; . M. West Winchester, N. H. $1,00; A. L. 
Sangersfield, N. Y. $1,00; B. Ww. Lunenburg, Ms. 
$100; W. ii. Wyoming, N. Y. 31,00: P.M. Henrietta, 
N. Y. $1,00; G. G. Holland Patent, N. Y. $1,00; J.B. 
South Dover, N. Y. 81,00; P. M. West Farmington, N. Y. 
$1,00; H. F. ‘Ogde nsburgh, N. Y.$1,00; P.M. Yorkshire, 
N. y:. $1,00; . F. jr. Salisbury Center, N.Y. 
M. G. OS Goavermeuss N. Y. $1,600; L. W. jr. Waitstield’ 
Vt. $1,00; E. D. Coventry, Vt. $100: N.C. Spencertown, 
N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Shirley Village, Ms. $2,00; H. L. 
Angelica, N. Y. $0,814; C.S. W. Catskill, N.Y. $5,00 ; 
L. N. B. Comstock’s epee Sy Ns Be $10,00; P. M. 
Gayhead, N.Y. $0,874; * M.M. Albany, N. Y. $1,00; 
P. M. Johnson, Vt. $1,00; H. Meriden, Ct. $1,00; J. J. 
4 Claverack, N. Y. siab. ‘Ss. P. Fitchburg, Ms. $0,874 . 
M. + n’s Hill, N. Y. $4,00; C. P. Hillsdale, N. 
$1 00; J. J. 1. Cohoes, N. Y. 30,90 ; T. L. V.G. Kingston, 
N. Y. 80,94; P. M. Andover, N. ¥. $1,00; P. M. Brattle 
boro’, Vt. $2,00; P. M. Henderson, N. Y. 81,00; P. M. 
Clinton Hollow, N. Y. $2,50; A. E. Troy, N. Y. $1,00; 
D. & R. Gilboa, N. Y¥. $1,00; C. C. Scottsville, N. Y. 
$1,00; H. P. G. Salisbury, N. Y. $1,00; J. J. Eaton Ville, 
N. ¥. $1,00; P.M. Malden Bridge, N. Y. $5,00; J. B.C. 
Austerlitz, N. Y. $2.25; A. M’K. Hudson, N. Y. $3,00; 
H. J. East Cicero, N. Y. $0,75; A. 8. V. Victor, N. ¥ 
$0,814; J. O. New Baltimore, N. Y. $1,00; C.8. W. Troy, 
N. Y. $1,00; C. B. Canaan 4 Corners, N. Y. $1,00; N. W. 
Salem Center, N. Y. $5,00; J. P. North Boston, N. Y. 
$5,00; G. P. Adains, Ms. 31,00; J. M. Palatine, N. Y $1,00. 





SUMMARY. 

Several vessels have arrived at Provincetown from the 
Grand Bank with full fares, and report that fish are plenty. 
The mackerel fishermen have thus far met with good 
success. 

We learn from the Sunday School Journal, that two 
African Kings have each sent a son to this country to be 
educated under the care of the Maryland Colonization 
Society. ‘They are said to be manly and intelligent looking 
boys, of 14 and 16 years of age 

it is stated that there are upwards of four thousand 
boats at present engaged in navigating the New-York 
canals. Admitting them to be on an average eighty feet 
long. they would reach, if joined together, stem to stern, 
nearly sixty-eight miles. 





MARRIED, 
In this city, on the 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Waterbury, 
| Mr. Henry Acly, to Miss Ann C. Mirick. 
On the eth inst. by the same Rev. gentleman, Mr. John S 
Anable, of this city, to Miss Jane C. Cuyler of Coxsackie 











DIED, 
In this city, on the 4th inst. Mr. Conklin Miller, aged 55 
years 
On the 3d inst. John H. son of Henry Bessac, aged 1 
| year and 11 months. 
On the 9th inst. Mr. Alexander Beeman, aged 30 years 
On the 13th inst. Samuel Heath, jr. aged 33 years. 
At Hillsdale, on the 30th ult. Jerusha, widow of Jesse 
| Lyon, in the 7@th year of her age. 
In Claverack, on the 2d inst. Mrs. Catharine Monell, 





widow of the late Dr. George Monell, aged 36 
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For the Rural Repository. 
To Genius. 
Come—oh come !—I have called thee long, 
By cooling founts and gushing streams, 
I have wooed thee in many an idle song— 
Spirit of genius, throw thy beams 
On the faint spirit, that pines to be 
A votive worshipper of thee. 


Come when the wearied heart repines 
At stern misfortune’s galling chains— 

Oh, come when hopeless grief combines 
To wring the heart with bitter pains— 

Oh! come—thy recompense can bring 

A blessing mid life’s bitterest sting. 


Oh, lead me on, fain would I soar, 
Above the dull, cold thoughts of earth, 
To higher bliss—let me adore 
The hand that gave thy being birth— 
In thy bright presence would I dwell— 
Breathe on me now thy potent spell. 


Vain do I call each high desire, 
Each ardent wish but serves to wear 
The heart with its consuming fire, 
And I must nerve that heart to bear 
The cold, dull plodding schemes of life, 
The dormant hope, the anxious strife. 


Oh! could I mount on fancy’s wings 
Through trackless heights of upper air— 
Pierce ocean’s depths of hidden things, 
To paint the glories sparkling there— 
From star to star my course should be 


Unfettered in my visions free. Cc. D. 





For the Rural Repository. 
Farewell to the World. 
Tue world, I will leave it, 
I long to be free, 
Its life and its fashion, 
I care not to see. 


Man’s selfishness, meanness, 
I hate, | deplore, 

I'll flee to the forest, 
I'll feel it no more. 


I'll leave the gay city, 

I'll leave the throng’d town, 
Let forgetfulness follow, 

I seek not renown. 


Far away from the din 
And the troubles of men, 

On some distant mountain, 
In some lonely glen. 


By some silent streamlet, 
With nature alone, 
Pll end my sad wand’rings, 


Unwept and unknown. Osman 











RURAL 


From the Court Magazine. 
The Bride’s Return. 


Sue hath her wish—for which in vain 
She pined in restless dreams— 
‘Oh, mother ! is this home again ? 
How desolate it seems ! 
Yet all the dear, familiar things, 
Look as they did of yore ; 
But Oh! the change this sad heart brings— 
This is my home no more! 


I left thee—like the dove of old 
I left thy parent breast— 
But on life’s waste of waters cold 
My soul hath found no rest! 
And back the weary bird is come, 
Its joyless wanderings o’er ; 
Ne’er from the holy ark to roeam— 
Yet this is home no more ! 


Oh, mother sing my childhood’s songs ; 
They fall like summer’s rain 

On this worn heart, that vainly longs 
To be all thine again. 

Speak comfort to me; call me yet 
Thy Mary—as of yore ; 

Those words could make me half forget 
That this is home no more. 


Sit near me :—oh! this hour repays 
Long years of lonely pain ; 

I feel as if the old bright days 
Had all come back again. 

My heart beats thick with happy dreams— 
Mine eyes with tears run o'er; 

Thou’rt with me, mother ;—oh it seems 
Like home—our home once more ! 


Oh, home and mother! can ye not 
Give back my heart’s glad youth ? 
The visions which my soul forgot, 
Or learnt to doubt their truth. 
Give back my childhood’s peaceful sleep, 
Its aimless hopes restore— 
Ye cannot !—mother, let me weep— 
For this is home no more ! 


‘Thou mourner for departed dreams ! 
On earth there is no rest— 
When grief hath troubled the pure streams 
Of memory in the breast. 
A shadow on thy path shall lie 
Where sunshine laughed before : 
Look upwards—to the happy sky! 
Earth is thy home no more. 





Despair. 

BY THE HON, AUGUSTA NORTON, 
Wuen forced to join the thoughtless throng, 
And listen to the midnight song, 
When forced to mingle in the dance, 
Return the nod, and passing glance, 
Of smiling fair—I do but dream 
I am the thing that others seem. 
What though the lip may smile at will! 
‘The heart—the heart is lonely still ! 


Consumption’s cheek ne’er looks more pure 
And lovely, than when past all cure ; 

And yet that bloom, so fresh, so still 

Has lent its little aid to kill, 

And speaks to those who watch its hue 

Of sickness, death and, suffering too ; 
Though who, just viewing aught so fair, 
Could ever dream that death was there! 


And could we see the hearts of those, 
Who haunt the crowd to drown their woes, 
Conceal’d beneath their smiles, we'd find 
Despair—consumption of the mind! 

As sure its end—its means more slow— 
Its seeming health a feverish glow, 
Which throws around a fitful light, 

Then dies—and leaves it doubly night, 


Then, when you see me smile and laugh 
With those who pleasure’s goblet quatt ; 
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‘hink, though you see me drink as deep, 

* Despair may smile, but cannot weep— 
Nay, smile in mockery, alas !— 

As bloom can o’er the features pass, 

When all is death within—yet feel 

A pang that smile can but conceal.’ 








PROSPACLUS 


OF THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Eleventh Volume, (Second New Series.) 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SUCH AS MORAL AND SEN- 
TIMENTAL TALES, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELING SKETCHES, 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, POETRY, AMUSING 
MISCELLANY, HUMOROUS AND HISTORICAL 
ANECDOTES, &c, &c., 


On Saturday, the 7th of June, 1834, will be issued the 
first number of a new volume of the Rura. Revosrrory, 

On issuing proposals for the Eleventh volume (Second 
New Series) of the Repository, the publisher tenders his 
most sincere acknowledgements to all Contributors, Agents 
and Subscribers, for the liberal support which they have 
afforded him from the commencement of his publication. 
New assurances on the part of the publisher of a periodical 
which has stood the test of years, would seem superfluous, 
he will therefore only say that no pains nor expense, 
consistent with a reasonable compensation for his labor, 
shall be spared to promote their gratification by its further 
improvement in typographical execution and original and 
selected matter. 


LITERARY PREMIUMS. 


The publisher of the Rural Repository, desirous of 
presenting his readers with superior original matter, and 
of encouraging literary talent, offers the following pre 
miums, which he flatters himself may be considcred 
worthy of @otice by some of the writers of the day. 

For the best ORIGINAL TALE (to occupy not less than 
three pages of the Repository) $20. 

For the best POEM (not less than forty lines) $5. 

Communications intended for the prizes must be directed 
to William B. Stoddard, Hudson, N. Y. and forwarded 
by the first of November next—each enclosing a sealed 
envelope of the name and residence of the writer. The 
merits of the pieces will be determined by a Committee of 
Literary Gentlemen selected for the purpose and will, 
after being decided upon, be considered the property of 
the publisher. 

N. B. In addition to what was formerly offered, the 
author of every piece that is published will be entitled to 
a copy of the present volume. 

7° In all cases the articles intended for the prizes must 
| be POST PAID, or they will not be attended to. 


CONDITIONS. 

The RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a tithe page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 212 pages. 
it will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with new type; making, at the end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume, the contents of which 
| will be both amusing and instructive in future years. 
| *BRIVWS.—The Eleventh volume, (Second New 
| Series) will commence on the 7th of June next, at the low 

rate of One Dollar per annum in advance or, One Dollar 
| & Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months from the 
| time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five 
| Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, and any 
| person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, 
shall receive twelve copies and one copy of either of the 
| previous volumes. $7" No subscriptions received for less 
than one year. 

Names of Subscribers with the amount of subscriptions 
| to be sent by the 7th of June, or as soon after as conve 
| nient, to the publisher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, N. Y. June, 1834. 

ik EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
passing notice, and receive Subscriptions. 














NOTICE. 
| $F New Subscribers can be furnished with all the 


previous numbers of the present volume, and all the back 
' volumes except the Ist and 2d, 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY 
1s PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, N. ¥. BY 
Wm. KB. Stoddard. 

It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages cach, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or Once 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three month 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive sex copice, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive firelre comes and one copy of the 
ninth or tenth volumes. dry" No subscriptions received 





or less thau one year 


er All Orders and Communications must be pos! pars 
tu recebve atlenton. 














